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O, who can hold a fire in his hand 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 

By bare imagination - A feast? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 

By thinking on fantastic summer's heat? 
—Ricuarp II 












aD 
HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 


at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 







MarsHatt Bipwett, Organist 
<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 















The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ae women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 











The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

When President Roosevelt said that the na 
tional income is now about $70,000,000,000, and 
he hopes to see it go to $100,000,000,000, what did 
he mean? What is meant by the national ip. 
come? ... 

—Henry R. Rosinsow 

The national income is the sum which includes 
all the income received by every person in the 
United States in any year. In prosperous times, 
when employment is general, the national income 
is large; and in times of depression and une 
ment the national income shrinks. The increase of 
this income to $100,000,000,000 a year cannot be 
attained by the reggae policy of taxation and 
expenditure. In his last speech, dedicating the 
Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, Andrew 
W.. Mellon said: ‘‘It is science, not governments 
or wars of conquest, that opens to us new hori- 
zons; and the new processes which science will 
discover will give man the chance to live more 
abundantly."’ Stepping aside from Mr. Mellon's 
clear philosophy, we venture a further answer to 
this correspondent by suggesting that when the 
Government releases all American business from 

litical trammels, and reduces taxation to the 
arest limit of efficient administration, prosperi 
will come again, and the national income wil 
bound up toward the President's goal. 


CLEVELAND, Onto 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

Yesterday I visited your beautiful city, and for 
the first time I had the pleasure of seeing the 
magnificent gifts of the late Mr. Carnegie a Mr. 
Mellon. They thrilled me and caused me to 
remark to my daughter, who was with me, that 
these beautiful monuments were not the gifts of 
croakers, but the men who were responsible for 
the building of our grand and beautiful country. 
I was particularly impressed with the inscription 
on the fountain at Am side of the Institute. I 
thought I could remember it in its entirety but my 
memory failed me. May I ask you to give me 
the words as I want to preserve them. I think the 
sentiments are most beautiful. 

—Rosert A. KumMar 

The lines on the fountain are from Portia’s 
speech in the ‘Merchant of Venice,"’ as follows: 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless'd; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 







ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dgar CARNEGIE: 

Again I send, with pleasure, my renewal to 
your interesting, and beautifully printed Magazine. 
It is a joy to the eye, stimulation to the braia, 
and tidings from the “home town’’ to a native 
Pittsburgher! 

—Lyp1a Murpocs Jonss 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY IN THE DISTANCE 


FOUNDER'S DAY 1937 


g celebration of Founder's Day at 
the Carnegie Institute, which for 
thirty-nine years had been held in the 
afternoon, was this year changed to a 
later hour and was held in the Carnegie 
Music Hall on Thursday evening, 
October 14, at eight oclock. With this 
change, another new policy was in- 
augurated, that of inviting the audi- 
ence to attend a private view of the 
Carnegie International Exhibition of 
Paintings directly after the Founder's 
Day program was completed. And this 
invitation view took the place of the 
press view that has heretofore been held 
on the preceding evening. 

The Music Hall iistioes was hand- 
somely decorated for the gala occasion 
with ferns, the flowers of the season, 
and the flags of all the nations whose 
artists are represented in the Carnegie 
International. The crowds of men and 
women who gathered to do honor to 
the Founder and to see the pictures more 
than filled the Music Hall, and at least 
eight hundred of them overflowed into 
the Lecture Hall, which had been 
equipped with amplifiers. The distin- 


guished audience, representing the 
Pittsburgh community in all its activi- 
ties, were anxious both to see and hear 
the speaker of the evening—Maxwell 
Anderson, whose brilliant achievements 
in the field of the drama are known 
throughout the cultured and artistic 
world. KDKA, in the same generous 
manner as in previous years, offered a 
wide network to carry the program and 
the address to the outside world. With 
Mr. Anderson on the platform there 
was a group of trustees and their honored 
guests, and when all had been seated, the 
proceedings began. 


Presipent Cuurcu: This is the fortieth 
annual celebration of Founder’s Day 
at the Carnegie Institute. I have at- 
tended them all, except one, when we 
made that journey to Morocco. I 
wonder whether there is anyone in this 
audience who has been present at so 
many—Are there any hands to go up? 
Yes—Mrs. Cohen—Mrs. Josiah Cohen, 
she, and her husband while he was 
with us, always good friends and par- 
ticipants in all our work. The exercises 
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will now open, and Dr. Marshall Bid- 
well, Organist and Director of Music, 
will play that beautiful Nocturne from 
“Midsusamer Night's Dream.”’ 


At the conclusion of the music the 
Reverend Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, 
Minister of the First Baptist Church, 
pronounced this invocation: 


Dr. Crausen: God our Father, this 
night we would join ourselves to all the 
founders who with wise devotion have 
built and are building the structure of 
better life for all. Not in mere reverent 
recollection but in effective emulation 
would we honor them tonight. Our 
treasures may be tiny, our lies un- 
important, our effort unnoticed, but 
with Thy help we may join the great 
men and the ficele men of all the ages 


whohave lived great lives for humanity. 
Tonight, surrounded by these symbols 
of beauty and wisdom and skill and 
confidence and peace, made available 
to the pitiful many by the will of the 
fortunate few, we swear before Thee 
that we shall not be satisfied merely to 


enjoy what others have provided but 
shall ally ourselves with those who pro- 
vide what others can enjoy. Thus may 
we become founders together of that 
city without visible foundation whose 
builder and maker Thou art. Amen. 


Tue PresipenT: It is a great pleasure to 
welcome an artist who needs no intro- 
duction to a Pittsburgh audience, 
Reinald Werrenrath. 


After Mr. Werrenrath’s songs, the 
speaker was introduced. 


Tue Presipent: Looking back over 
these Founder’s Day years we can all 
remember the broad range of discussion 
which our speakers have chosen, each for 
himself. Among the speakers are five 
Presidents of the United States, one 
President of France, and others who 
because of their achievements stand to- 
gether on a plane of equality in the 
empire of the mind. Tonight we have 
with us the leading dramatist of 
America—I think you will permit me to 
say—the leading dramatist of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. He is so great a 
man that he can avoid the modern con- 
ventionalities in playwriting when he 
chooses, and ional on the eternal foun- 
dations with Aristotle—in fact, he is so 
great a man that he can break over any 
other conventionalities when he wants 
to [referring to newspaper statements 
that he had never worn a swallow- 
tailed coat—at which the audience 
laughed and applauded] and he will talk 
to us on the subject of ‘“The Arts as Mo- 
tive Power’ '—Maxwell Anderson. 


IN THE LOBBY 
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THE ARTS AS MOTIVE POWER 


By MaxweEtLt ANDERSON 
American Dramatist 


SHALL be very serious this evening, 
how perhaps that will be little fun 
for you, and even less for me, but even a 
playwright has his serious moments. 

There is always something slightly 
embarrassing about the public state- 
ments of writers and artists, for they 
should be able to say whatever they 
have to say in their work, and let it go 
at that. Moreover, the writer or artist 
who brings a message of any importance 
to his generation will find it impossible 
to reduce that message to a bald state- 
ment, or even a clearly scientific state- 
ment, because the things an artist has 
to communicate can be said only in 
symbols, in the symbols of his art. The 
work of art is a hieroglyph, and the 
artist's endeavor is to set forth his 
vision of the world in a series of pic- 
ture writings which convey meanings 
beyond the scope of direct statement. 
There is reason for believing that there 
is no other way of communicating new 
concepts save the artist’s way, no other 
way save the artist's way of illuminating 
aew pathways in the mind. Even the 
mathematician leaves the solid plane of 
the multiplication table and treads pre- 
catiously among symbols when he ad- 
vances toward ideas previously unat- 
tained. 

It may be that I am trying, at this 
moment, to reduce to plain statement 
an intuitive faith of my own which 
cannot be justified by logic and which 
may lose, even for me, some of its 
itidescence when examined under a 
strong light by many searching eyes. 
For though the question I meant to take 
up was only the utility of prizes for 
artistic excellence, I can find no ap- 
_ to that question save through a 

finition of the artist's faith as I see 
it, and no definition of that faith with- 
out an examination of the artist's place 


in his universe, his relation to the na- 
tional culture, and the dependence of a 
nation on its culture for coherence and 
enduring significance. 

Let me begin then, quite simply and 
honestly, even naively, with a picture 
of the earth as I see it. The human race, 
some two billion strong, finds itself 
embarked on a curious voyage among 
the stars, riding a planet which must 
have set out from somewhere, and must 
be going somewhere, but which was cut 
adrift so long ago that its origin is a 
matter of speculation and its future be- 
yond prophecy. Our planet is of limited 
area, and our race is divided into rival 
nations and cultures that grow and 
press on one another, fighting for space 
and the products of the ground. We 
are ruled by men like ourselves, men of 
limited intelligence, with no fore- 
knowledge of what is to come, and 
issue by the constant necessity of 
maintaining themselves in power by 
placating our immediate selfish de- 
mands. There have been men among us 
from time to time who had more wis- 
dom than the majority, and who laid 
down precepts for the conduct of a 
man’s brief life. Some of them claimed 
inspiration from beyond our earth, from 
spirits or forces which we cannot ap- 
prehend with our five senses. Some of 
them speak of gods that govern our 
destinies, but no one of them has had 
proof of his inspiration or of the exist- 
ence of a god. Nevertheless there have 
been wise men among them, and we have 
taken their precepts to heart and taken 
their gods and their inspiration for 
out 

Each man and woman among us, with 
a short and harried life to live, must 
decide for himself what attitude he will 
take toward the shifting patterns of 
government, justice, religion, business, 
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morals, and personal conduct. We are 
hampered as well as helped in these 
decisions by every prejudice of an- 
cestry and race, but no man’s life is 
ready-made for him. Whether he 
chooses to conform or not to conform, 
every man’s religion is his own, every 
man's politics is his own, every man’s 
yice or virtue is his own, for he alone 
makes decisions for himself. Every 
other freedom in this world is restricted, 
but the individual mind is free accord- 
ing to its strength and desire. The mind 
has no master save the master it chooses. 

And each must make his choices, now 
as always, without sufficient knowl- 
edge and without sufficient wisdom, 
without certainty of our origin, with- 
out certainty of what undiscovered 
forces lie beyond known scientific data, 
without certainty of the meaning of 
life, if it has a meaning, and without 
an inkling of our racial destiny. In 
matters of daily and yearly living, we 
have a few, often fallible, rules of 
thumb to guide us, but on all larger 
questions the darkness and silence about 
us is complete. 


Or almost complete. Complete save 
for an occasional ha 000 voice, an 


occasional gleam of scientific light, an 
occasional extraordinary action which 
may make us doubt that we are utterly 
alone and completely futile in this in- 
comprehensible journey among the con- 
stellations. From the beginning of our 
story, men have insisted, despite the 
darkness and silence about them, that 
they had a destiny to fulfil—that they 
were part of a gigantic scheme which 
was understood somewhere, though 
they themselves might never understand 
it. There are no proofs of this. There 
are only indications—in the idealism of 
children and young men, in the sayings 
of such teachers as Christ and Buddha, 
in the vision of the world we glimpse 
in the hieroglyphics of the masters of 
the great arts, and in the discoveries of 
pure science, itself an art, as it pushes 
away the veils of fact to reveal new 
powers, new laws, new mysteries, new 
goals for the eternal dream. The dream 


of the race is that it may make itself 
better and wiser than it is, and every 
great philosopher or artist who has 
ever appeared among us has turned his 
face away from what man is toward 
whatever seems to him most godlike 
that man may become. Whether the 
steps proposed are immediate or dis- 
tant, whether he speaks in the simple 
parables of the New Testament or the 
complex musical symbols of Bach and 
Beethoven, the message is always to the 
effect that men are not essentially as 
they are but as they imagine and as they 
wish to be. The geologists and an- 
thropologists, working hand in hand, 
tracing our ancestry to a humble little 
animal with 2 rudimentary fore brain 
which grew with use and need, rein- 
force the constant faith of prophet and 
artist. We need more intelligence and 
more sensitivity if ever an animal needed 
anything. Without them we are caught 
in a trap of selfish interest, interna- 
tional butchery, and a creed of survival 
that periodically sacrifices the best to 
the worst, and the only way out that I 
can see is a race with a better brain and 
superior inner control. The artist’s 
faith is no a faith in the human race 
and its gradual acquisition of. wisdom. 
Now it is always possible that he is 
mistaken or deluded in what he be- 
lieves about his race, but I myself 
accept his creed as my own. I make m 
spiritual code out of my limited knowl- 
edge of great music, great poetry, and 
great plastic and graphic arts, including 
with these, not above them, such wis- 
dom as the Sermon on the Mount and 
the last chapter of Ecclesiastes. The 
test of a man’s inspiration for me is not 
whether he spoke from a temple or the 
stage of a theater, from a martyr’s fire 
or a garden in Hampstead. The test of a 
message is its continuing effect on the 
minds of men over a period of genera- 
tions. The world we live in is given 
meaning and dignity, is made an en- 
durable habitation, by the great spirits 
who have preceded us ae set down 
their records of nobility or torture or 
defeat in blazons and symbols which we 
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can understand. I accept these not only 
as prophecy, but as direct motivation 
toward some far goal of racial aspira- 
tion. He who meditates with Plato, 
or finds himself shaken by Lear's ‘‘five- 
fold never’’ over Cordelia, or climbs the 
steep and tragic stairway of symphonic 
music, is certain to be better, both in- 
tellectually and morally, for the ex- 
perience. The nobler a man’s interests 
the better citizen he is. And if you ask 
me to define nobility, I can answer only 
by opposites, that it is not buying and 
selling, or betting on the races. It 
— be symbolized by such a figure as 
a farmer boy in Western Pennsylvania 
plowing corn through a long afternoon 
and saying over and over to himself cer- 
tain musical passages out of Marlowe's 
“Doctor Faustus."’ He might plow his 
corn none too well, he might be full of 
what we used to call original sin, but 
he carries in his brain a catalytic agent 
the presence of which fosters ripening 
and growth. It may be an impetus that 
will advance him or his sons an in- 
finitesimal step along the interminable 
ascent. 

The ascent, if we do climb, is so 
slow, so gradual, so broken, that we 
can see little or no evidence of it be- 
tween the age of Homer and our own 
time. The evidence we have consists 
in a few mountain peaks of achieve- 
ment, the age of Pericles, the centuries 
of Dante and Michelangelo, the reign 
of Elizabeth in England, the century 
and a half of music in Germany, peaks 
and highlands from which the masters 
seem to have looked forward into the 
distance far beyond our plodding prog- 
ress. Between these heights lie long 
valleys of mediocrity and desolation, 
and, artistically at least, we appear to 
be miles beneath the upper levels trav- 
ersed behind us. It must be our hope 
as a nation that eithet in pure art or in 
pure science we may arrive at our own 
peak of achievement, and earn a place 
in human history by making one more 
climb above the clouds. 

The individual, the nation, and the 
race are all involved together in this 


effort. Even in our disillusioned era, 
when fixed stars of belief fall from our 
sky like a rain of meteors, we find that 
men cling to what central verities they 
can rescue or manufacture, because with- 
out a core of belief neither man nor 
nation has courage to go on. This is no 
figure of speech, no sanctimonious ad- 
juration—it is a practical, demonstrable 
fact which all men realize as they add 
to their years. We must have a personal, 
a national, and a racial faith, or we are 
dry bones in a death valley, waiting for 
the word that will bring us life. Mere 
rationalism is mere death. Mere scien- 
tific advance without pee is an 
advance toward the waterless mirage 
and the cosmic scavengers. The doc- 
trine of Machiavelli is a fatal disease to 
the citizen or the state. The national 
conscience is the sum of personal con- 
science, the national culture the sum of 
personal culture—and the lack of con- 
science is an invitation to destruction, 
the lack of culture an assurance that we 
shall not even be remembered. 

No doubt I shall be accused of talking 
a cloudy philosophy, of mixed meta- 
phors and fantasy, but unless I misread 
my history, the artist has usually been 
wiser even about immediate aims than 
the materialist or the enthusiast for 
sweeping political reform. The artist 
is aware that man is not perfect, but that 
he seeks perfection. The materialist 
sees that men are not perfect, and erects 
his philosophy on their desire for selfish 
advantage. He fails quickly always, 
because men refuse to live by bread 
alone. The utopian sees that men seek 

rfection and sets out to achieve it or 
egislate it into existence. He fails be- 
cause he cannot build an unselfish state 
out of selfish citizens, and he who asks 
the impossible gets nothing. The con- 
cepts of truth and justice are variables 
approaching an imaginary limit which 
we shall never see; nevertheless those 
who have lost their belief in truth and 
justice and no longer try for them, are 
traitors to the race, traitors to them- 
selves, advocates of the dust. 

To my mind a love of truth and jus- 
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MUSIC HALL FOYER—ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL HALLS 


tice is bound up in men with a belief in 
their destiny; and the belief in their 
destiny is of one piece with national and 
international pe Some The glimpse of 


the _—- in man occasionally vouch- 


safed in a work of art or prophecy is the 
vital spark in a world that would other- 
wise stand stock still or slip backward 
down the grade, devoid of motive 
power. 

For national growth and unity the 
artist’s vision is the essential lodestone 
without which there is no coherence. 
A nation is not a nation until it has a 
culture which deserves and receives 
affection and reverence from the people 
themselves. Our culture in this country 


has been largely borrowed or sectional 
or local; what we need now to draw us 
together and make us a nation is a 
flowering of the national arts, a flower- 
ing of the old forms in this new soil, a 
renaissance of our own. 

How much the gardeners may con- 
tribute to the making of such a new 
garden we can only guess, for genius is 
not readily producible, cannot be forced 
or anticipated, cannot be bred from 
known varieties. It is our hope that it 
can be encouraged, and the prizes that 
are given for excellence in the theater, 
in music, and in painting do seem to 
have a kind of effectiveness. A prize is 
more effective than mere monetary suc- 
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cess, for it confers leadership, lends a 
sense of direction, and imparts a dignity 
to the attempt which is not bestowed by 
popular acclaim or ready sales. When 
the judges of a competition are chosen, 
as they have been at Carnegie Institute, 
from among the leading artists here and 
abroad, men of capacity and integrity, 
we may be certain that their considered 
opinion will neither mislead nor con- 
fuse. The prizes given here at Carnegie 
are doubly significant, too, in that they 
place the best we can offer in competi- 
tion with the best that can be submitted 
from abroad—so that this, our one 
yearly contest in the art of painting, is 
no local or parochial affair, with the 
awards pulled down by favorites, but 
an international event, the rivalry real 
and keen, the standards high, the 
probity of those in charge beyond ques- 
tion. Let us remember always that no 
award is final, and that current opinion 
is subject to the veto of next year, next 
decade, and next century. Sophocles 


did not win first place in the annual 
competition with his “‘Oedipus Tyran- 
nus,’ though it seems to us now the 
best of the Greek tragedies. We can 
only judge honestly for ourselves, give 
what encouragement we can to what 
seems to us the best in our generation, 
and hope that some of the work 
duced by our contemporaries will grow 
and not disintegrate with the passing 
of time. 

Looking ahead, myself, I still have 
no more than a hope that our nation 
will sometime take as great a place in 
the cultural history of the world as has 
been taken by Greece or Italy or En 
land. So far we have, perhaps, hardly 
justified even the hope. But let us do 
what we can to encourage our nascent 
arts, for if we are to be remembered as 
more than a mass of people who lived 
and fought wars and died, it is for our 
arts that we will be remembered. The 
captains and the kings depart; the great 
fortunes wither, leaving no trace; in- 
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FOUNDER'S DAY GROUP, 1937 
Seated, Left to Right: Maxwell Anderson, Samuel Harden Church, Otto Klemperer, and Rev. Bernard 


C. Clausen, D.D. 


Standing: Augustus K. Oliver, Walter R. Demmler, James C. Rea, William Watson Smith, Thomas S. 


Baker, and William Frew. 


herited morals dissipate as rapidly as 
inherited wealth; the Sites blow 
away like locusts; the records and bar- 
tiers go down. The rulers, too, are for- 
gotten unless they have had the fore- 
thought to surround themselves with 
singers and makers, poets and artificers 
in things of the mind. 

This is not immortality, of course. 
So far as I know there is no immor- 
tality. But the arts make the longest 
teach toward permanence, create the 
most enduring monuments, project the 
farthest, widest, deepest influence of 
which human prescience and effort are 
capable. The Greek religion is gone, 
but Aeschylus remains. Catholicism 
shtinks back toward the papal state, 
but the best of medieval art perishes 
only where its pigments were perisha- 
ble. The Lutheranism of Bach retains 
little content for us, but his music is 
indispensable. And there is only one 
condition that makes possible a Bach, 
an Aeschylus, or a Michelangelo—it 
i$ a national interest in and enthusiasm 
for the art he practices. The supreme 
attist is only the apex of a pyramid; the 
pytamid itself must be built of artists 
and art-lovers, apprentices and crafts- 
men so deeply imbued with a love for 


the art they follow or practice that it 
has become for them a means of com- 
munication with whatever has been 
found highest and most admirable in the 
human spirit. To the young people of 
this country I wish to say: if you prac- 
tice an art, be proud of it, and make it 
proud of you; if you now hesitate on 
the threshold of your maturity, won- 
dering what rewards you should seek, 
wondering perhaps whether there are 
any rewards beyond the opportunity to 
feed and sleep and breed, turn to the 
art which has moved you most readily, 
take what part in it you can, as par- 
ticipant, spectator, secret practitioner, 
or hanger-on and waiter at the door. 
Make your living any way you can, but 
neglect no sacrifice at your chosen altar. 
It may break your heart, it may drive 
you half mad, it may betray you into 
unrealizable ambitions or blind you to 
mercantile opportunities with its wan- 
dering fires. But it will fill your heart 
before it breaks it; it will make you a 
person in your own right; it will open 
the temple doors to you and enable you 
to walk with those who have come 
nearest among men to what men may 
sometime be. If the time arrives when 
our young men and women lose their 
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extravagant faith in the dollar and turn 
to the arts we may then become a _— 
nation, nurturing great artists of our 
own, proud of our own culture and uni- 
fied by that culture into a civilization 
worthy of our unique place on this rich 
and lucky continent between its pro- 
tecting seas. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Anderson’s 
address the President announced the 
award of the prizes as follows: 


Tre Presipent: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Always an important function of the 
Founder's Day celebrations is the open- 
ing of the International Exhibition of 
Paintings. Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens 
has brought a wonderfully interesting 
show to Pittsburgh this year. There 
are 407 paintings in the exhibition, 300 
of which are by European artists and 
107 by American artists, contributed by 
13 nations of the world. The jury of 
award that was invited this year was 
composed of one Frenchman, Raoul 
Dufy; one Italian, Ferruccio Ferrazzi; 
and two Americans, Judson Smith and 
Henry Varnum Poor; and the entire re- 
sponsibility of making the award of 
prizes was placed in the hands of these 
capable and distinguished men. They 
do not seem, either now or in some of 
the past years, to be looking for pic- 
tures that are pictorially attractive. On 
the contrary, they do seem to be looking 
for canvases which in their judgment, 
represent the mastership of artistic 
execution. If some of our friends do not 
agree with this professional judgment 
they are always given the opportunity 
of ee their choice in the annual 
popular vote. Perhaps some of the 
rizes awarded this year may upon the 
t imspection suggest that there is a 
wide difference between technical judg- 
ment and pictorial -excellence. I am 


going to take the liberty of saying that 
one of the eastern newspaper critics who 
came to Pittsburgh on last Monday to 
view this exhibition said that after 
studying the first prize and then going 
through all the galleries, he 


ound 
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himself returning again and again to 
this picture, upon the conviction that it 
was really the best painting in the ex- 
hibition. He may have been right. He 
may have been wrong. Because, after 
all—and I think Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
will agree with me in this—it is largely 
a matter of intelligent taste. hada $0, 
let us come to the point. 

The first prize of $1,000 goes to 
Georges Bracque, French, for his paint- 
ing entitled ‘““The Yellow Cloth.” 

e second prize of $600 goes to 
Felice Casorati, Italian, for his paint 
ing entitled ‘“Woman near a Table.” 

e third prize of $500 goes to Josef 
Pieper, German, for his painting en- 
titled ‘Family Portrait.” 

The four honorable mentions were 
awarded as follows: The first, carrying 
$400, to Robert Philipp, American, for 
“Dust to Dust’’; the second, carrying 
$300, to Oskar Kokoschka, German, for 
““Karlsbriicke, Prague’’ ; the third, carry- 
ing $200, to Emilio Grau-Sala, Spanish, 
for ‘‘Carnival’’; and the fourth, carry- 
ing $100, to Marcel Gromaire, French, 
for .““The Night Watchman.” 

The Allegheny Garden Club Prize of 
$300 goes to Vaclav Spala, Czecho- 
slovakian, for ‘‘Still Life with Flowers.” 

Dr. Bidwell will now play the closing 
selection, that very stirring march by 
Grieg, and as soon as that is finished, 
our sen and Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
cordially invite you all to proceed to 
the galleries for the first view of this 
International Exhibition of Paintings. 





THE MARCH OF IDEAS 


Every innovator in thought and art has had to 
meet the fierce opposition of the adolescently 
learned—the conventional amateur, the pfo- 
fessional critic. New ideas survive only through 
the support of those who live in the present and 
understand it. 

—ALVIN JOHNSON 


THE FOUNT OF LEARNING 


Trust not thyself; but your defects to know, 

Make use of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. 
—Pors, “‘Essay on Criticism” 
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THE RETURN OF THE PAMPHLET 


Less Pugnacious and Less Adroit in the Twentieth Century, the Pamphlet 
Has Become Increasingly a Means of Propaganda 


By Sara F. Broom 
Assistant, Central Lending Department, Carnegie Library 


One of the har- 
vests of the recent 
economic depres- 
sion in this coun- 
try is evident in 
American pub- 
lishing and book 
buying in the 
new crop of pam- 
phlets coming off 
the presses in 
ever increasing 
numbers. Public 
libraries, always on the alert for new 
and up-to-the-minute sources of infor- 
mation, are proceeding to collect the 
best of these brochures and make them 
available to readers. Because it is small 
and cheap—and perhaps, too, because 
it has been used as a weapon of atro- 
cious libel, fugitive criticism, and = 
sonal assault—the pamphlet is often 
held in low regard, yet it has had a 
dramatic and moving history. 

Deriving from the twelfth century but 
appearing first in any known quantity 
in the sixteenth, it was amid the con- 
troversies of the following decades that 
these small tracts began to contribute 
more than ever before to the formation 
of public opinion. Published more or 
less at the writer’s own expense and 
risk, they were concerned with re- 
ligious controversy during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; during the 
seventeenth century the polemical or 
disputatious pamphlet became common; 
and in the eighteenth century, in the 
hands of Addison, Steele, and particu- 
larly Swift, the tracts became a regular 
weapon of political controversy—a 
medium for stately argument and bitter 
personal animosity. 


Indeed, it was only during this period 
that the pamphlet began to assume its 
modern meaning of a prose contro- 
versial tract. In early examples of the 
use of the word ‘‘pamphlet’’—Richard 
de Bury speaks in 1344 of ‘‘pamphletos 
exiguous, meaning a scanty leaflet; 
‘this leud pamphlet’’ is mentioned in 
Chaucer’s ‘“Testament of Love,’’ Book 
Ill; and Caxton writes of ‘‘paunflettis 
and bookys”’ in the Prologue to ‘Book 
of Eneydos’’ published in 1490—the 
word ‘‘pamphlet’’ being used to indi- 
cate the meagerness of production was 
absolutely in contradistinction to the 
word book. 

In regard to the literary characteris- 
tics of these little paper books, the 
chief and outstanding ones are its 
ephemeral nature, its brevity, and its 
spontaneity. More remarkable for vigor 
than balance, the tract is usually written 
solely with a view to the present and 
has a distinct aim: it is of topical 
nature, relating to some matter of great 
current interest, whether personal, re- 
ligious, political, or literary. Neither 
good nor bad, learned nor illiterate, 
true nor false, it is of its own naked 
meaning or construction, just as its sub- 
ject makes it so. In style it may be 
descriptive, controversial, didactic, or 
satirical, but, due to its ephemeral char- 
acter, it is not so much a class as a form 
of literature. Even as such, the pam- 
phlet represents the changeful currents 
of public opinion more closely and 
eloquently than the bulky volume pub- 
lished after the formation of that 
opinion—it is the publication of the 
hour, perhaps accounting for its high 
rate of mortality. 

The Humanist movement at the be- 
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ginning of the sixteenth century pro- 
duced the famous ‘‘Epistolae Obscuro- 
rum Virorum,’’ and the leading spirits 
of the Reformation period—Erasmus, 
Hutten, Luther, Calvin, and others—- 
found the tracts a ready method for a 
wide circulation of their opinions. Dur- 
ing the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James I, various dissenting Prot- 
estant sects kept up a campaign of ink 
and paper. The Puritans, particularly, 
in an almost unceasing flow from 1570 
to the end of the century, made use of 
this medium to express their views. 

In the seventeenth century the pam- 
phlet began to be the meaium of writers 
in far-flung fields. The most distin- 
guished pamphleteer of this period was 
John Milton, who began his career of 
tract-writing with five antiepiscopal 
discourses in 1641. While this form of 
polemical dissertation was a recognized 
and powerful instrument before Milton 
put his hand to it, he made such noble 
use of the form thax he glorified it for 
Steele, Defoe, and Burke, who came 
after him in disseminating political 
propaganda by this means. The “‘Areop- 
agitica’’—more talked of than read in 
these days—was first published by Mil- 
ton in pamphlet form, in defense of un- 


licensed printing. He discussed in turg 
education, marriage, divorce, and the 
press, in brochures outstanding for their 
excellence of style and brilliance of 
thought. 

To illustrate the diversity and the 
number of pamphlet subjects and writers 
of the time, a day-by-day history of the 
Civil Wars period, 1642-49, when the 
passions of sects and factions ran high, 
may be found in a well-known collec. 
tion of this media, assiduously made at 
great expense by a certain George 
Thomason, a bookseller in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. This entire collection— 
now in the British Museum by a 
sentation of King George I1]—numbers 
nearly thirty thousand pieces, ranges in 
time from the years 1640-61, and is still 
not considered the entire issue of the 
period on that subject alone. After 
the Restoration, there was an official re- 
action against propagandizing in such a 
manner. The reason given by the privi- 
leged licenser, Sir Roger L’Estrange, is 
worth quoting here for its very variance 
with modern ideas of free speech: “I 
think they make the multitude too 
familiar with the actions and counsels 
of their superiors, too pragmatical and 
censorious, and give them not only an 
itch, but a kind of colourable right and 
license to be meddling with the Govern- 
ment. 

By the Revolution, however, the 
presses were again at work, and the 
Catholic controversy during the reign 
of James II gave rise to a multitude of 
tracts. Daniel Defoe had written his 
first pamphlet before Charles II died, 
and was still in the vigor of his reputa- 
tion in 1714, when Anne was dying. 
His sentiments on the abuses of his time 
are well known by his declarations, solid 
judgment, phlegmatic independence, 
and cautious temperament shining out 
in his writings on occasional con- 
formity, on standing armies, on the 
Partition Treaties, on the union with 
Scotland, on everything and anything. 
Defoe defended the measures of Wil- 
liam’s government and the cause of the 
House of Orange with energy, his most 
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successful effort being the famous satire, 
“True-Born Englishman."’ Its circula- 
tion reached no less than eighty thou- 
sand copies. His popularity brought 
him no nearer security after Anne 
reached the throne, for by his ve 
honesty he supported what he believed, 
and finally, in 1702, his ‘Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters’’ brought him to 
the pillory, just as his er on lesser- 
discussed subjects twice won him a 
place in Newgate prison. When Harley 
secured his release from Newgate, he 
abandoned all other forms of writing to 
start a journal known as the ‘‘Review.”’ 
Regardless of the fact that journals 
were springing up, under Queen Anne 
the pamphlet arrived at a remarkable 
degree of importance. Eager partisans 
in hostile camps were constantly trying 
to outwit their opponents. Never be- 
fore or since has this method of publica- 
tion been used by such a group of 
masters of thought and language. 
Political writing of any degree of au- 
thority was almost entirely confined to 
tracts, and a real war with words en- 
sued when Addison and Steele wrote at 
the command of the Whigs, and the 
Tories fought with the pen of the great 
satirist, Dean Swift. Public interest 
and indignation were aroused daily by 
the aid of these prose masters, and 
Swift’s ‘Conduct of the Allies’’ sold 
eleven thousand copies between No- 
vember, 1712, and the following Janu- 
ary. Of all this group, no one adapted 
himself more completely to contem- 
porary demands than Swift. In so doing 
he gave up individual freedom for un- 
certain political spoils, making every 
literary or social interest ulieidians to 
party matters, and students of his period 
disagree on just how great his reward 
was from the Tories whom he raised to 
such power. In similar fashion politi- 
cal events determined the careers of 
Prior and Addison, neither of whom 
attained the development in literary 
craftsmanship that would have been his 
under favorable conditions of produc- 
tion. It is no secret that Richard Steele 
was well cared for as long as his 


opinions, expressed in open letters and 
tracts, conformed to those of his party; 
George I gave out his important ap- 
pointments to writers according to 
their usefulness to his popularity. 

The pamphlet rose into higher power 
as it became more and more the instru- 
ment of able writers. Somers, Atter- 
bury, Pulteney, and Johnsoncarry on the 
line of pamphleteers until we come to 
Bdmnaal Burke, in some respects as 
great as any of his predecessors. Samuel 
Johnson wrote rather poor political 
treatises in pamphlet form, but Burke's 
are sound, eloquent, and convincing. 
Trouble with America, and the union 
between Ireland and Great Britain were 
popular subjects of the day, and re- 
action to the causes and results are 
abundantly illustrated in the pamphlet. 

The Englishman was not alone in 
showing his pleasure or displeasure to 
the world in the modest tract. In 
France, too, controversies in religion 
and politics produced a vast pamphlet 
literature. During the siege of Paris, 
from February 8 to March 11, 1649, 
eight hundred pamphlets were pub- 
lished. Cruel and dangerous commen- 
taries dealing with the amours of Louis 
XIV and his courtiers were much in 
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vogue during his reign, and the presses 
of Holland and the Low Countries 
teemed with tracts against Colbert, Le 
Tellier, Louvois, and Pére Lachaise. 
Each event in the struggle between 
Parliament and the Crown has its re- 
spective pamphlet literature, libellous 
in many cases, and almost always sen- 
sational. During the long reign of 
Louis XV, the distinguished names of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, 
Diderot, Helvetius, and Beaumarchais 
graced the list of pamphleteers. Madame 
de Staé] and Chateaubriand also sought 
this method of appealing to the world 
for so-called justice in the days of the 
Consulate and Empire. Many of these 
works are now preserved in the Biblio- 
théque National or the British Museum, 
just as modern libraries are attempting 
to make a comprehensive collection of 
present-day variations of public feeling, 
as expressed in the modern publisher's 
form of pamphlet. 

In Germany, the cradle of printing, 
the pamphlet, known as lugechrift 
was soon a recognized and popular 
vehicle of thought and in coarse, violent 
language appealed to the people both 
for and against the pope and the Roman 
Catholic church. Of course, the fierce 
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religious controversies of the Reforma- 
tion period afforded a unique oppor. 
tunity for its use. Luther was one of 
the earliest and most effective writers 
of the polemical pamphlet and led 4 
long line of important and zealous 
pamphleteers, whose activities eventu- 
ally became so intense that they were 
forbidden by order of the Diet of Nurem- 
berg. 

In our own country, also, the pam- 
hlet has run a full course of activity— 
rom the fervent ‘‘Common Sense’’ of 

Thomas Paine down to the series of 
pamphlets on Woman Suffrage published 
in the twentieth century. 

Early in the nineteenth century, the 
rise of the quarterly reviews in every 
country threw open a new channel of 
publicity to those who had previously 
used the pamphlet to spread their 
opinions. The rapid growth of monthly 
magazines, during the latter part of this 
century, afforded controversialists a 
much more certain and extensive circu- 
lation than they could insure by an 
isolated publication. The little paper 
books could no longer be the sole and 
most important factor of public opinion, 
but the war of pamphleteering has never 
quite ceased. Thousands of pamphlets 
have been written and will be written 
on questions that agitate the minds of 
men, as long as the questions arise. And 
though the modern printing presses 
have made it possible to publish books 
and magazines in large quantities and at 
comparatively low cost per unit, these 
same presses ate also capable of pro- 
ducing myriads of inexpensive pam- 
phlets. The very characteristics that 
had made of the pamphlet an effective 
medium in other times for the com- 
munication of ideas, with brevity and 
spontaneity, are even more essential to 
us now with the ever changing and 
kaleidoscopic scene before us. The past 
few years, with the economic depres- 
sion imposing upon the American 
socal many Loon of economies, and 
with our increased staccato interest in 
current events, have given the pam- 
phlet a rebirth and an even more oppor- 
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tune scope of activity than heretofore. 

Nor need the present-day pamphlet 
beentirely controversial. Though politi- 
cal and sociological problems lead all 
other subjects among those in demand 
at our libraries, there is also a growing 
interest in other directions. Various 
hobbies are being encouraged by an 
array of fascinating pamphlets ranging 
from the building of bird houses to the 
preparing of an etching or lithograph. 
The Government is performing a great 
service in distributing pamphlets to the 
farmer and to the city home manager— 
in advising the one of the best methods 
of increasing his productivity and the 
other of the best utilization of the 
country’s yield. 

The radio is not only an oral teacher 
and propounder of opinions, but it is 
destined to become perhaps one of the 
important pamphleteers, since many of 
its discussions are being subsequently 

rinted, at the request of its auditors, 
i reference and further study. Many 
and varied so-called house organs of our 
large industrial organizations are find- 
ing their pamphlets widely circulated, 
because their contents represent much 
useful information in applied arts and 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 


sciences. And even the printed book is 
not a serious rival of the pamphlet 
which often acts as a supplement and as 
a short and concise outline to the larger 
book. The range of the pamphlet is 
limitless, and its possibilities as a ser- 
vant of the art of printing have been 
only slightly utilized. 


SKETCHING IS FUN 


The Adult Sketching Classes at the Carnegie Institute 
Look Forward to Another Successful Year 


I the spring of 1934, when the first 
weekly sketching class for adults 
was started at the Carnegie Institute, it 
met with such immediate success that 
it has been renewed each year by popu- 
lar request. This class, under the di- 
rection of Margaret M. Lee, Director of 
Fine Arts Education at the Carnegie 
Institute, and taught by Elmer A. 
Stephan, was especially designed for 
beginners, with the objective of height- 
ening an appreciation of art and. art 
forms through actual sketching practice 
and instruction. It in no way dupli- 
cates the technical instruction offered 


by the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and other art schools, for its require- 
ments consist only of a desire to see 
with an artistic eye and the ability to 
set down on paper a small part of all 
the eye can find that is interesting in 
our world. 

Held every Tuesday evening during 
the winter months, the class usually 
numbers around one hundred and fifty 
men and women. Once a pupil gets 
that feeling of freedom in his Seetee 
with which the Carnegie Sketch Class 
endows all its faithful members, Tues- 
day evening becomes a delightful recrea- 
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ONE SECTION OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE ADULT SKETCHING CLASS 


In this picture, as well as in the one on che opposite page, you see the class with their tools 
and materials. The finished work on the easels has been done after a short preliminary sketch 
and lecture by their teacher, without a model and wholly from their own imaginations. 


tion to be continued at odd individual 
moments throughout the week and in 
the long summer months when subjects 
for sketching are on every hand and the 
poeccnes learned in the class may be more 
ully investigated and understood by 
personal trial and error. 

This class, like the Saturday morning 
classes for school children with special 
ability, is given a brief period of in- 
struction in the Lecture Hall, an idea of 
the objective of this particular lesson, 
and a blackboard example of the prob- 
lem. While the sketchers are occasion- 
ally turned out into the various galleries 
of the Institute to choose a subject to 
illustrate their own ideas of the require- 
ments of the lesson, more frequently 
Mr. Stephan draws their subject with 
them on his own easel at the front of the 
hall, calling their attention to various 
points he wishes to bring out. 

Last winter some fifty of the most 
enthusiastic members of this Tuesday 
night Carnegie Sketch Class were banded 
together under Joseph Fitzpatrick, in- 
structor of art at Taylor Allderdice 


High School, and were started in an 
advanced class to be called the Car- 
negie Studio Class and to meet on the 
balcony of the Hall of Architecture on 
Monday nights for instruction in tem- 
pera. Many of them had joined the 
evening classes because of an innate 
appreciation and enjoyment of art and 
because they wished to do work that 
was absolutely foreign to anything they 
had ever had an opportunity to do in 
their youthful or school days. Now 
that the opportunity had been extended 
for further work in another medium— 
the Tuesday night class sketches only in 
pencil and crayon—they accepted the 
challenge of a new teacher and another 
field of activity with the same en- 
thusiasm that has made the original 
class such a joy and inspiration. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, like Mr. Stephan, 
gives a brief period of concise and clear 
instruction at the beginning of the 
evening, drawing on his own easel a 
preliminary sketch to point out means 
of achieving a final composition. 
But his method is such that his class— 
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ANOTHER SECTION OF THE ADULT CLASS 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, who teaches this advanced adult group, is — in the background giving 


the individoal instruction that is a feature of all the art classes at the 


arnegie Institute. Regular 


meetings of the art groups will be resumed in the near future. 


since they are considered more ad- 
vanced—actually uses all but about 


five minutes of their two hours for 
original painting, with Mr. Fitzpatrick 
informally weaving in and out behind 
the easels, answering questions and 
offering suggestions and emphasizing 
special features of the class problem. 
This class has no model but the one 
that their own imaginations and minds 
conjure up for them. They all protested 
this imaginative drawing as being im- 
possible when it was first suggested to 
them, but now there is no lack of fancy 
or fact in the final results of their weekly 
problems. Beginning with decorative 
designs in birds, the class was next 
given imaginary or realistic birds— 
whichever they desired—to draw, then 
the two were given together as a 
balanced, composite piece of work. 
Next they had trees, then trees and 
birds together, then landscapes, and 
finally landscapes with houses a part 
of them. Eventually they were given 
the figure in general, and then parts of 
the human form and figure that make 


up the whole. The lesson on heads 
emphasized the painting and drawing 
of the eye, nose, and mouth, both from 
a front view and in profile. The problem 
for this lesson was a head of a dark 
person, and all sorts of people emerged 
from the initial idea—the easels showed 
Chinese, Indians—with and without 
feathers—Japanese, Javanese, Fuji and 
South Sea Islanders, gypsies, Hindus, 
and more. Whoever says there is no 
remnant of imagination in man’s every- 
day world and thought should see these 
individual studies of the human race, 
each done in a spirit of fun, but with 
an earnestness that cannot be denied. 

As the class draws up, in twos and 
threes, to the long table where the 
pails of water and jars of paint, the jug 
of flat brushes and the glass of round 
ones, are stretched out, with easels at 
various angles all around the rooms, 
there is a certain spirit of camaraderie 
that Thackeray says prevails in matters 
of art especially, and that is not lacking 
in this group of intense and intent 
workers. 
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HE Bristol-Meyers Company, of 

Newark, New Jersey, who are cele- 
brated throughout America as manu- 
facturing druggists, have come to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology for 
special research through the student 
body in regard to corrosion studies in 
the use of tin for tubes designed to hold 
toilet preparations, and have made a 
contribution for this purpose of $8,000 
for the current scholastic year. This 
incident is further proof of the a 
ing fame of Carnegie Tech, and con- 
tinues to tie its operations into the 
fiber of industrial America. 

Then there comes a handsome con- 
tribution of $2,500 from the United 
Engineering and Foundry Company, of 
Pittsburgh, which immediately vaults 
itself into a value of $7,500 because of 
the multiplying power of threefold 
growth of every dollar given to the Car- 
negie Tech Endowment Fund. 

The alumni of Carnegie, through 
their Alumni Fund, are rising nobly to 
the support of this movement. It 
should be remembered that Carnegie 
Tech is a young school, and that its 
first class, graduating in 1908, still be- 
longs to this generation. Hence, we 
cannot look, as older institutions do, to 
innumerable Tech families of surplus 
wealth who can be called upon to make 
good the whole of this required sum. 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania—these and other great 
and older schools—could go out at any 
time and ask their graduate families not 
only for $4,000,000, but for the entire 
$12,000,000, and be assured of getting 
it. Carnegie Tech cannot do that be- 
cause, although her children are win- 
ning their full share of success, they are 
mot yet either numerous enough or 
prosperous enough to make such a re- 
sponse. But the thing that gives this 
Endowment Fund movement its great- 
est inspiration is the quick and generous 
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realization in the heart of this com. 
munity that it is a civic duty for Pitts. 
burgh—in its bigness—to raise this 
$4,000,000, first, because it is needed in 
the advanced service of the school, and 
then, because the $4,000,000 in hand 
will bring $8,000,000 from New York. 
Then we shall have a new Endowment 
Fund of $12,000,000 with an income 
around $600,000 running on forever and 
spent almost wholly in Pittsburgh. 
Contributions to the Tech Endow- 
ment Fund from the Alumni Fund estab- 
lished by our graduate students amount 
this month to $727.20 and come from 
the following alumni, many of whom 
are now located in cities more or less 
distant from Pittsburgh: Chester Z. 
Adams, Andrew Bowland, Carl A. 
Brewer, Harold W. Braum, J. A. Brose, 
Evans W. Cheeseman, Martha J. 
Dalrymple, Florence J. Davidson, Jean- 
nette F. Finn, A. M. Fisher, Catherine 
Boyd Fisher, Evelyn K. Hall, Lenley 
Hakesworth, Orrall D. Hepburn, Vivian 
O. Johnston, William P. Kirkland, 
Winifred Reed Kunkel, Jean K. Lacock, 
Samuel Lebon, Helen R. Macrum, Edgar 
J. Meyer, John J. Murphy, Barbara 
Endres Newton, Charlotte S. Raddin, 
Laura Jean Rice, Philip S. Riggs, 
Marion S. Robertson, Margaret C. 
Rodee, John L. Ross, Helen M. Sicken- 
berger, William H. Stafford, Harriet 
Stone, Raymond E. Towne, Annabel 
Turner, Mary B. Warren, W. Walter 
Windisch, Grace Aleene Wolf, G. H. 
Kann, Theodore S. Repplier, Mrs. John 
G. Inglis, Eric Saralast: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. P. Bitler, Thomas B. Blackwood, 
W. H. Buente, Martha Demms, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. Alfred Dickman, William A. 
Dilks, L. C. Flowers, Mrs. M. P. Gil- 
lespie, Adele J. Gumbert, Alfred J. 
Haller, Frank E. Henry, Louis N. 
Hollis, James W. Jones, M. A. Kinley, 
Frank J. Kish, Mrs. Harry M. Landis, 
Howard Maxwell, Virginia Pope, W. 
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Ward Powell, W. G. Rinehart, David J. 
Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond J. Sals- 
bury, S. Scherba, Helen Schless, Mrs. 
Heary W. Schmid, Mrs. Thomas Y. 
Stine, Mrs. J. W. Stovall, Henry M. 
Strouss, Mrs. W. A. Summers, Clara L. 
Toudy, August E. Vandale, Henry 
Venable, John W. Wagenseil, and Mrs. 
James E. Watson. We also wish to 


acknowledge $500 from a trustee, which 
added to these other items makes a total 
for this month of $11,727.20 in cash 
gifts. This sum added to the amount 
reported in the October issue of the 
Carnegie Magazine, or $2,634,350.10, 
brings the grand total of money received 
since the inauguration of the Magazine 
to the sum of $2,646,077.30. 


TECH’S NEW SCIENCE LIBRARY 


By GERTRUDE ZENK 
Assistant in Charge 


om long-felt need for more adequate 
library facilities on the Carnegie 
Tech campus became acute with the 
growth of graduate work and the es- 
tablishment of research laboratories. 
The ‘‘Hut’’ that houses most of the 
books, with the exception of those in 
the Art School Library, is a relic of 
World War days when it was used by 
the Young Men's Christian Association. 
The little wooden building is now not 
only hopelessly inadequate as to shelv- 
ing space, but it is also much too 
crowded and busy for quiet study. To 
alleviate this situation, in a measure, 
the Science Reference Library was 
opened last year in Room 115 Engineer- 
ing Hall—large and well-lighted and 
with an approximate seating capacity 
of forty. A branch of the main college 
Library, it has its own advisory com- 
mittee consisting of one faculty mem- 
ber from the departments most in- 
terested in the subjects covered by the 
book and periodical collection. 

The original plan, limiting the use of 
the Science Library to upperclassmen, 
graduate students, and research men, 
has not been found practical. The 
general lack of space for study purposes 
at Tech often turns the room into a 
study hall full of underclassmen more 
or less frantically doing last-minute 
Ctamming, and frequently the science 
students coming in at a busy hour have 
been unable to find empty chairs. 


The staff consists of a trained li- 
brarian and students who assist at noon 
and during the evening hours. It is 
obviously an advantage to choose these 
student assistants from the freshmen 
and sophomore members of science 
courses. 

Books and periodicals on the subjects 
of mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, chemical engineering, aero- 
nautics, and metallurgy constitute our 
collection. The periodical subscription 
list consists of fifty-one American and 
Canadian titles a seventy-five foreign 
ones—mostly German and English. In 
order to make the library more useful for 
research purposes, it is hoped that the 
periodical collection may in time be 
extended to include back numbers to 
1900. At present very few sets extend 
beyond 1920. Various members of the 
faculty have been most generous in 
donating valuable personal files of 
periodicals to the Library—in one 
instance the gift included the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society as far 
back as 1900, the Transactions of the 
Electro-chemical Society to Volume I, 
1901, and Chemical Abstracts to Vol- 
ume I, 1907. This gift makes a fine 
starting point for our ultimate goal. 

But this statement will show the 
inadequacy of our Library facilities, and 
the great need for a building and an 
equipment worthy of the institution to 
be served. 
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A Review of Elmer Rice's ‘Street Scene’’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


LonG ago, in 

1914, Elmer Rice 

wrote ‘On Trial,”’ 

a thriller skill- 

fully fabricated 

in the manner of 

the realistically 

treated melo- 

drama then in 

vogue, and made 

a name for him- 

self in the com- 

mercial theater of 
the day. Later—nine years later, to be 
exact—he surprised everybody by turn- 
ing expressionist and giving us ““The 
Adding Machine,”’ in which the char- 
acters were types and symbols and the 
action took place in the mind of Mr. 
Zero, the downtrodden hero. I have a 
vague remembrance of turning stages 
and blood-red figures and dollar-signs 
flashing on the backcloth and of people 
wandering about in graveyards under 
a green light. All the truly cultured 
and modern-minded critics professed 
themselves delighted with Mr. Rice's 
trausformation, he became a leading 
light in the New Movement, and ‘The 
Adding Machine’ took its place in the 
textbooks on dramatic literature. Mr. 
Rice, however, seems to have been less 
convinced than his admirers of the ad- 
vantages of expressionism, for in his 
subsequent plays his characters tread 
the solid earth again. But his adven- 
ture into other forms of writing left its 
mark, and his later work is as unlike 
‘On Trial’’ as it is unlike ‘“The Add- 
ing Machine.’’ He is now more con- 
cerned with giving us the feeling of the 
milieu in which the action takes place 
than he is with the action itself. In his 
“Counsellor at Law’’—in spite of the 


superb performance of Paul Muni in the 
name part—I remember chiefly the pic- 
ture of life in the office of a criminal 
lawyer, the girls at the switchboard, the 
secretaries and office boys, the constant 
going and coming of clients. In ‘‘Street 
Scene’’ the mean street itself remains 
longer in the memory than the plot. 
Indeed, if one were asked for the plot, 
one would have to say that it is the 
trite one of a husband's discovery of his 
wife’s infidelity and his killing of her 
and her lover. But that would give no 
idea of the character of the play. The 
protagonist of “‘Street Scene’’ is not 
Maurrant or his wife or their daughter 
Rose; it is the Street itself—the gossip- 
ing, malicious, cruel Street. It is the 
Street that is responsible for the deaths 
of Anna Maurrant and Steve Sankey; 
and Rose feels at the end of the play 
that her only chance for salvation is to 
get away from the Street. 

When ‘Street Scene’’ was first pro- 
duced in New York, many critics at 
tributed its success to the excellent act 
ing and the canny casting of types for 
the various parts. Mr. Stark Young 
spoke of the ‘‘triumph of acting ovet 

oor material.’’ This is surely very fat 
rom the truth. At Carnegie Tech, E. 
W. Hickman, who has never given us 
a better example of his skill as a di- 
rector, had an average group of students 
with which to work. There was n0 
question of casting a Swede for Olsea 
or an Italian for Fiorentino, and not one 
of the available actors was, I suppose, 
over twenty-five. Yet the characters 
seemed to me as clearly defined and as 
accurately observed as they did when! 
saw the play fourteen years ago. 
deed, Mr. Rice’s most remarkable gift 
seems to me to be that of being able to 
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find just the right language for each of 
his many characters. There is, of course, 
wise-cracking—plenty of it—but, after 
all, wise-cracking is part of the current 
exchange on New York's scrubby Ninth 
Avenue, and ‘‘Street Scene’’ is definitely 
local. The discussion of the relative 
importance of Columbus and Leif Eric- 
son between the stolid Swede and the 
excitable Italian is funny in itself but 
it is also entirely in character. The 
banter between the two nursemaids and 
the policeman—one of the bright spots 
of the third act—is as amusing and as 
keen a bit of observation as you could 
wish. The objection is often made that 
this sort of observation is mere pho- 
tography. Perhaps it is, but it is the 
work of a photographer who knows 
how to select and omit and compose. 
The conduct of the main plot is not 
always so satisfactory as the atmos- 
here. This is chiefly noticeable in the 
ast act when the author makes a rather 
awkward attempt to gather up the 


loose threads of the plot and provide 
some sort of conventional ending. 
But the plot is only incidental to the 
picture of the sinister Street. Whether 
Maurrant is captured by the police or 
not, whether Rose accepts the offers of 
the bad Mr. Easter or of the good Sam 
Kaplan, or of neither, is of no particular 
interest. Rose’s speech about the im- 
portant thing being not what we do 
but what we are is a trite little bit of 
philosophy which has been overused; 
besides I doubt if a young girl would be 
likely to indulge in any sort of philo- 
sophic meditation a few hours after her 
mother has been killed and her father 
led off to prison. The play needs no 
formal ending, and the moral—Bernard 
Shaw’s favorite one—that poverty is 
the worst of crimes, is obvious enough 
without any philosophizing. 

The performance is one of the smooth- 
est and best-balanced that I have seen on 
the stage of the Little Theater. Mr. 
Hickman’s direction could hardly have 


SCENE FROM ELMER RICE’S ‘‘STREET SCENE’'—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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been improved upon, and Mr. Wen- 
inger’s old brownstone house which 
extended solidly across the whole 
width of the stage, looked so real that 
the imagination could choke at the 
dust of the rickety stairs and smell the 
odor of cabbage in the dreary halls. 
The miscellaneous off-stage noises added 
much to the effectiveness of the setting: 
the recurring roar of the “‘El’’ over- 
head—it must have been Sixth Avenue 
and not Ninth!—the tinkle of pianos, 
the banging of doors, all the noises of 
the human rabbit-warren. Even when 
there were only two people on the stage, 
one was continually conscious of the 
multitudinous life of the Street. Pho- 
tography again—but such good pho- 
tography! 

he enormous cast—there are more 
than forty speaking parts—gave a fine 
display of ensemble acting, which in a 
play of this kind is infinitely more im- 
portant than brilliant individual per- 
formances. The Maurrant family gave 
a good account of itself. The difficult 
and unsympathetic part of Maurrant, 
the dour narrow-minded Irishman who 


is going to make his family well- 
behaved if he has to beat it into them, 
was given an understanding interpreta- 
tion. Mrs. Maurrant was as gentle and 
futile as she should be. A sincere and 
charming performance was given by 
the daughter Rose; she even made the 
conversation in the last act sound 
plausible. While I am on the subject of 
the Maurrant family, I may say that 
the little actress who played young 
Willie Maurrant gave a much better 
performance of the part than many an 
older and more experienced actress. But 
actresses playing little boys are never 
entirely convincing. The other in- 
habitants of the Street were given quite 
satisfactory performances. I enjoyed 
the odious Jones family, especially Mrs. 
Jones, given with great gusto, and the 
daughter Mae, who was played with 
touches of a startling realism. The 
Swedish janitor was amusing. The old 
radical, Abraham Kaplan, gave his anti- 
everything speeches as if he believed 
them, and the part of his school-teacher 
daughter was played with a quiet 
sincerity. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


NE week during November of each 

year—this year from November 14 
to 20—educators and publishers con- 
centrate their efforts toward the ad- 
vancement of better books for children. 
Libraries everywhere increase their ac- 
tivities in their work with and for boys 
and girls. In the Carnegie Library, story 
hours, book talks, re special dialies 
with colorful posters and attractive ar- 
rangement of shelves, are all features of 
this week. The particular theme chosen 
for this year is a stirring one: ‘‘Read- 
ing—the Magic Highway to Adven- 
ture."’ The challenge of this theme has 
been met in the Carnegie Library with 
imagination and inventiveness. The 
need of an individual child in the mod- 
ern world of books has been carefully 
studied and diagnosed, and every effort 
on the part of the staff has been bent to- 


ward the ultimate reaching of a circle 
embracing every girl and boy of reading 
age. In a world as far-flung and fast- 
moving as ours of today, there is a 
special reason for introducing the young 
reader to books that will give him a 
realization of its wonders. Picture and 
story books, chosen on the merits of 
wholesome and attractive portrayal of 
the adven.ure of modern life, as well as 
those books that take him into the 
lands of fancy, should be a part of the 
youngest child’s reading. Fortunately, 
in recent years, authors and publishers 
of children’s books, as may be realized 
from the displays in the Library during 
Book Week, understand that many 
varieties of literature are necessary to 
the modern child and have provided ex- 
cellent food to take him on the Magic 
Highway to Adventure. 
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THE HISTORY OF A SCHOOL 
AReview of Dean Tarbell’s Book, ‘*The Story of Carnegie Tech, 1900-1935’ 


is handsome and attractive book 
Tt. just reached my desk from the 
Carnegie Institute Press, and I find my- 
self immediately lost in that absorption 
of interest which goes with all sound 
work. ‘A good book,’’ says John 
Milton, ‘‘is the precious life blood of a 
master spirit, em- 
balmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose 
to a life beyond 
life.’’ Such a des- 
tiny must, of very 
necessity, reward 
this admirable 
achievement of 
Dean Arthur Wilson 
Tarbell in giving us 
the story of the 
Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, be- 
cause, like Virgil, 
he tells of an epoch 
all of which he saw 
and a part of which 
he was. The pre- 
cious quality about 
this book comes 
from the fact that 
Mr. Tarbell para- 
doxically came to 
Carnegie Tech long 
before Carnegie 
Tech was there. It was only an idea 
with one million dollars of Andrew Car- 
negie’s money behind it when Arthur 
Hamerschlag called him into his in- 
choate faculty to create a school origin- 
ally designed to teach the poor boys and 
gitls of Pittsburgh how to do their 
chosen work so easily as to make their 
lives brighter and happier. And out of 
all those early beginnings the author 
has assembled the facts of Mr. Carnegie’s 
great enterprise from the unwritten 
history of its initiatory days—fleeting 
facts which, had not Dean Tarbell 


DEAN A. W. TARBELL 


caught them right now, would have 
floated away into an oblivion from 
which they could never have been re- 
captured. 

Mr. Tarbell begins at the beginning, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie 
came to Pittsburgh and broke the 
eae for the 
uture school; and 
then we see through 
this clear narrative 
how the school was 
at last established; 
how the youth of 
our community 
flocked to it; and 
how the first class 
was graduated in 
1908. And then we 
recognize the 
growth of the in- 
stitution in Mr. 
Carnegie’s mind so 
that its scope might 
carry the training 
of our young men 
into the most com- 
plete equipment for 
service in a world 
that was to be built 
on the principles of 
technology, until, 
through his unfail- 
ing provision of funds, it has now be- 
come one of the greatest in America. 
As such, it responds to the highest de- 
mands of a scientific age for informed 
and intelligent students, made compe- 
tent in its study halls to promote the 
progress of civilization. Mr. Tarbell 
clearly indicates that the ideals of Car- 
negie Tech conform to what Macaulay 
said of the Baconian philosophy: ‘‘A 
point which was yesterday invisible is 
today its starting point, and tomorrow 
will be its goal.’’ It moves ever onward. 

In telling the story of the birth and 
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development of Carnegie Tech, Mr. 
Tarbell has preserved a balanced judg- 
ment, given emphasis at the right places, 
handled delicate episodes with patience 
and tact, and assembled within a mod- 
erate space al] that large and important 
body of information which is essential 
to an adequate and comprehensive his- 
tory of the institution up to our own 
day. The style is always lively and 
dignified, and sometimes humorous, and 
the pages are illustrated with the por- 
traits of the men who took a forward 
~— in the work of creation. It there- 
ore holds a parentage of authority and 
nobility, aa it takes the instant posi- 
tion of an indispensable record of a 
school that has, by its human product, 
bound itself into the fiber of the world’s 
esteem. 5... C. 





























































OUR NEW TRUSTEES 


HOWARD NICHOLAS EAVENSON 






Born at Philadelphia; educated at 
public schools, Friends Central High 
School, and Swarthmore College, Phila- 
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delphia. Surveyor, engineer, and builder 
in many important enterprises; and for 
years a first authority on coal and coke, 
Now head of firm of Eavenson, Alford 
and Auchmuty, Mining Engineers, Kop. 
pers Building, Pittsburgh. 


WILLIAM LARIMER MELLON 


Born at Pittsburgh; son of James Ross 
and Rachel Larimer Mellon; educated 
Pennsylvania Military Academy, 





Chester, Pennsylvania. Chairman of 
Board, Gulf Oil Corporation; director 
Mellon National Bank, Union Trust 
Company, and other companies; also 
President Ligonier Valley Railroad 
Company. Mr. Mellon has always 
eaiak a keen friendship for the Car- 
negie Institute, and, on his recent 
winter voyages to South America, has 
taken among his guests a curator of the 
Carnegie Museum to preserve and bring 
back for mounting many rare and valu- 
able specimens to illustrate the Mu- 
seum’s collections of life on land and in 
the sea. Office, Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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JOHN G. FRAZER 


Born near Pittsburgh; educated in 
Pittsburgh and at Princeton University, 
graduating there in 1901; studied law at 
the University of Pittsburgh Law 


School, graduating there in 1904. Asso- 
ciated with Reed, Smith, Shaw, & Mc- 
Clay. Office, Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM AND FINE ARTS 
DEPARTMENT 
1937-38 
Every Saturday, 5:45 to 6:00 p.m., over KDKA 
“FROM THE HOME OF THE MUSES”’ 


November 
20—‘Why Museums?’’ by O. E. Jennings, 
Curator of Botany and Director of Educa- 
tion, Carnegie Museum. 
27—‘How to Get the Most out of the Inter- 
national,’’ by Mrs. Florence Williams 
Nicholas, Docent, Fine Arts Department, 
Carnegie Institute. 
December 
4—"Jungle Depths of Borneo,’’ by Joseph 
Tilton, Lecturer. Interviewed by Miss 
Jane A. White, Assistant Curator of Edu- 
cation, Carnegie Museum. 
ll—"The Story of a Buried City,’’ by Mrs. 
Anna Marshall McCracken, Docent, Fine 
Arts Department, Carnegie Institute. 


CARNEGIE COINCIDENCE 


Tt architectural partnership at New 
York of which Francis Keally, 
A’12, is half, submitted the winning 
design for the Oregon State Capitol 
building in a national competition 
entered by 126 firms. Bids were re- 
ceived for the construction of the build- 
ing, and in due time Mr. Keally was 
notified that he should make the trip to 
Portland to go over the plans with 
the contractor who had submitted the 
winning bid. Imagine his surprise and 
delight to find upon his arrival that the 
contractor was none other than Ross B. 
Hammond, graduate of the College of 
Engineering, Class of 1909. Keally and 
Hammond had been on the Tech campus 
together although not in the same class, 
and the two had a good time recalling 
college days. Hammond now has his 
own firm in Portland under the name of 
Ross B. Hammond, Incorporated. 
—CarneGciE ALUMNUS 


FREE LECTURES 
[Illustrated] 


MusEuM 
2:15 p.m. in Lecrure Hatt 
NoveMBER 

21—‘‘Recent Travels in the Far East,’’ by Harry 
C, Ostrander, well-known explorer, scien- 
tist, and lecturer. 

28—'‘Bird Islands of Peru,’’ by Robert Cush- 
man Murphy, Curator of Oceanic Birds, 
American Museum of Natural History. 


DEcEMBER 
5—'‘Around the World on a Motorcycle,’’ by 

Robert Edison Fulton, world traveler 
and lecturer on travel topics. 

12—‘‘Dream Pictures: Florence and the Italian 
Towns,’’ by Branson De Cou, popular 
travel lecturer. 

19—‘‘Through Giant Telescopes,’ by Everett 
Grant, lecturer and writer on astronomical 
subjects. 


THE BLUEBELLS OF SCOTLAND 
We have never seen that paragon of grace, the 
Scottish bluebell, in its glory till now. It is not 
to be judged in gardens, for it is not in its element 
there; but steal upon it in the glen and see how it 
goes to your heart. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


A REVERIE ON ARMISTICE DAY 


I LOOK first at the dictionary. What is 
armistice? ‘‘A brief cessation of 
arms, by convention; a temporary sus- 
pension of hostilities, by agreement; a 
truce."’ That is not what we all thought 
this armistice was to be. We thought 
that a war to end war was over. And 
if we had achieved the abolishment of 
war, perhaps the price paid for it was 
excusable; but perhaps not, for that 
price was ten millions slain, thirty 
millions wounded, the chivalry of the 
world extirpated, and the best part of 
the structure of civilization destroyed. 
Some, indeed, were saved. At this 
moment, Through the Editor's Window, 
I see those marching men go by; they 
are celebrating the Armistice; they have 
their flags and their music; and they 
are on the way to the park, to listen to 
orators who will doubtless assure them 
that their sacrifice has made another 
war impossible. 

But some of the survivors are not 
with them in their parade. Only today, 
I saw that hospital for wounded veter- 
ans, out there on one of Pittsburgh's 
most beautiful hillsides. Those men 
are not marching. Some are without 
legs, or arms, or eyes, or brains—for 
some of them are mad. They will never 
walk, or work, or see; they wil! never 
read, or think, or love, or become the 
fathers of children. They are the ghosts 
of young men who, with no approba- 
tion of their own, were torn from their 
happy homes, taken away from our 


beautiful America, and made to cross 
the ocean on a wild cry from a world 
gone mad, that they must save hu- 
manity from biting itself to death. And 
there they are, in this hospital, irre- 
coverably wounded; wounded beyond 
the description of words that stand for 
dignity and decency; mutilated in word- 
less horror; and now laughing in 
derision, and scorn, and fury, when told 
that the orators praised the fruit of 
their martial achievement as a per- 
petual peace: 
a> 

For there is no peace. War is such 
an easy game for ambitious rulers to 
play that we are always going to have 
it with us, unless we breed in office a 
race of men who will stop it; as, when 
we aie without good doctors, we must 
always have cholera, smallpox, and 
every other plague that decimates the 
race. The sacred engagements in the 
assurance of peace that followed the 
war were ruthlessly broken when we 
witnessed the invasion of Abyssinia. 
What a foolish adventure that was! 
When I was in England last summer a 
bluff Englishman said to me—never 
knowing how funny, how infinitely 
funny, it was going to sound: “‘If there 
had been anything in Abyssinia worth 
going after, we would have taken it 
long ago!’’ But war is a more exciting 
game than golf or polo, and so—we 
will just take Abyssinia! That adven 
ture broke the back of the League of 
Nations, because the League of Nations 
functioned only through moral it 
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fluence; and a man forgets moral in- 
fluence when he goes to war, just as he 
forgets it when he gets drunk. 


4D 

After that, the people of Spain, in- 
stead of settling their differences by dis- 
cussion and the suffrage, go into a 
sanguinary war, in which ae man 
kills his brother, and all of them destroy 
those priceless, artistic treasures of a 
vanished era, which alone had made 
Spain a paradise for tourists. The 
League of Nations, with its broken 
back and its weakened moral influence, 
attempted to exercise its power by issu- 
ing a command to peace and arbitra- 
tion; when lo! it discovered that one 
half of both armies were gathered from 
nations who had created the League 
and sworn upon their knighthood and 
their chivalry to protect it. 


4D 

England, having long since left the 
company of marauding nations, proved 
her ideal of good neighborship by dis- 
arming. The Treaty of Versailles, bad 
as it was, had preserved peace up to 
then. But when Samson's locks were 
shorn, the Philistines were upon him, 
and he was shut out of his own Medi- 
terranean—the pathway to his Empire! 
But now his hair has grown long once 
more! 

<> 

So, as a matter of course, Japan 
stomps her foot upon her solemn com- 
pact with the nine nations, and makes 
a wat upon China as headstrong, de- 
structive, cruel, and unforgivable as 
that which Germany made upon the 
world in 1914, whose termination we 
are celebrating today. 

4> 

This Magazine is on the reading lists 
of Mr. Hitler and Mr. Mussolini; but I 
stand in awe of those two men as I 
would stand in awe of Jupiter and his 
thunderbolts in that ancient pagan 
world. I recalled to them last month 
the story of how Theodore Roosevelt 
had sent Andrew Carnegie to plead with 
William Hohenzollern Ee peace. I want 
to repeat a part of that story. 


Carnegie informed the Kaiser that he 
sometimes imagined himself to be the 
Emperor of Germany, and in such 
moments would soliloquize like this: 
‘‘Men who butcher their fellows are the 
heroes of barbarism; only such as serve 
or save them can be the heroes of civili- 
zation—tulers like Washington. . . . 
There is only one on earth to whom has 
been given the power to resolve and 
execute—the Emperor of Germany.”’ 
And then Carnegie speaks this tremen- 
dous sentence a destruction upon the 
Kaiser: ‘‘Pitiable will be his place in 
history should he falter!’ 

He did falter, and pitiable indeed has 
been his punishment—exile, contempt, 
execration, extinction. Twenty-two of 
the ruling kings and princes of Ger- 
many have followed him into the black 
oblivion of his crime. And Germany, 
then a free nation, who was conquering 
the world by all the arts of peace— 
ships, science, goods—stands now in 
chains and ruin, still unpardoned by a 
wounded world until she makes her 
public penance at Canossa. 

Mr. Hitler is even now uttering his 
promises of peace. Let him keep his 
word, or, no matter how brilliant with 
blazing victory may be the start, his 
finish will be pitiable—like that of 
Napoleon and William Hohenzollern. 

Mr. Mussolini has got his empire. 
When I proposed last month that, in the 
interest of peace, Germany be given back 
her colonies, and Italy's conquest of 
Abyssinia be recognized by the world 
as a fact accomplished, a prominent 
citizen of Germany wrote to me applaud- 
ing that proposition as a certain plan 
for pacification. Let, then, these two 
things come to pass. 

aD 

But that is not enough. The will to 
peace must prevail. The young men of 
each country who meet each year with 
the young men of all other countries in 
the noble contests of sport do not want 
to kill each other. During the war, I 
remember going into an American camp 
one day and seeing our boys being put 
through their training in making a 
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charge. In front of them at twenty 
paces were large bags stuffed with waste 
paper, suspended from a horizontal rack. 
‘‘Now, boys,’’ shouted the sergeant, 
“those bags in front of you are the 
Germans. You are to run them through 
with your bayonets. Each man is to 
kill a German. Now—give them hell!’’ 
And one of our poor helpless lads 
turned out of the ranks and vomited. 
Why must he kill any German boys— 
all of them as innocent of murder as 
himself? Why? Because the German 
war group commanded it! 
40 
These are the things that crowd my 
mental vision on this Armistice Day 
as I look Through the Editor's Window 
and witness the parade. The world has 
gone away from most of these marching 
men. Their places in civil life have 
been filled by women. They can never 
regain them. It is so in all the rest of 
those war-torn countries who were 
forced by Germany into the Great War. 
4d 
But America is out of it forever. 
Armed for defense, she will never fight 
again. England and France stand as 
resolutely for peace, if they are not in- 
vaded. That leaves only Germany and 
Italy before whom, in the awful pos- 
sibilities of their power, we all tremble. 
Just two men! But pitiable will be 
their place in history should they falter! 
A last word. Mr. Hitler and Mr. 
Mussolini have stirred the fear of man- 
kind. No other power has caused this 
appalling terror. We are all spending 
billions for guns, ships, gasmasks. Are 
we judging them unjustly? If so, let 
them turn toward peace with such as- 
surances as will convince the world; let 
them make war impossible; let them 
join England and France as the world’s 
policemen; and they will become the 
saviours of mankind. To each of them 
Carnegie speaks for all of us once more— 
‘Thou art the man!”’ 


WARS 
Wars may be an indication of the youth of the 
human race, but we have reached maturity. 
—GENERAL SMUTS 
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